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MEMOIRS 
OF ESTABLISHED FAVORITES, 
No 36. 


MR. STRICKLAND. 


The memoir of this lamented gentleman 





will be anticipated from us by most of our 
readers; therefore we employ the earliest 
opportunity in submitting it for their 
perusal. 

Mr. Robert Strickland was born in the 
year 1799, and, like wany of our stage fa- 
vourites, destined to follow the legal pro- 
fession by his relations; but the dry books 
of Blackstone, and the solitary study of the 
law library, were soon thrown aside for the 
poetic splendour of England’s bard, the 
living sallies of Farquhar, and the spark- 
ling wit of Congreve. The perusal in the 
closet, and the enjoyment of theatrical en- 
tertainments on the stage, created a desire 
in our hero to become a member of the pro- 
fession ; and in 1819 he was engaged at the 
Queen’s Theatre by the manager, Mr. Be- 
verley, to undertake the young gentlemen 
who are objected to by the parents, but 
eventually decamp, or, by some stratagem, 
marry with the forbidden lady, and, in the 
theutrical phrase, “ astonish the old ones.” 








During his successful career at this esta- 
blishment on one occasion he was engaged 
in a broad-sword combat with Mrs. Beverley, 
when the lady, by a mistake in the robbers’ 
cut, or, as the Surrey gods have it, in the 
“one, two, two, three, and a under,” de- 
prived him of three of his front teeth, an 
accident that prevented his re-appearance 
for some time. 

Soon afterwards he commened in ano- 
ther line, and appeared as De Camerel in the 
drama of “ Joan of Arc,” at Sadler’s Wells, 
and was much admired for his pathos and 
correct delineation of the character. The 
provinces, for a few years, were the scenes 
of the development of his powers until 
1832, when Rayner opened the Strand 
Theatre, and an amusing piece, called 
“ Professionals Puzzled,” again brought 
him before a London audience; afterwards 
he was engaged by Braham for the St. 
James’s; but when that house failed, his 
services were secured for the Haymarket by 
David Morris, then proprietor. As Sir Wil. 
liam Wilton, in “ Killing no Murder,” he 
has never been surpassed; his Don Lopez 
n “ The Wonder,” and Folstaff in “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” were also ca- 
pital. In 1837-8-9, he had the honour of 
being a member of the company formed by 
the Great Tragedian, for the noble purpose 
of reviving the pure legitimate drama, since 
which period he spent all his life at the 
Haymarket. 

Sir John Vesey, in Bulwer’s splendid 
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comedy of “ Money,”’ Baron Fitzhoutz, in 
“ Foreign Affairs,’ General Damas, in “ The 
Lady of Lyons,” Governor Heartall, in 
“The Soldier's Daughter,” Sir Anthony 
Absolute in “The Rivals,” Sir Oliver Sur- 
face in ‘‘' The School for Scandal ;” and, 
many others, may be mentioned as his 
favourite characters, Noman on the stage 
was more generally or deservedly admired 
by the public, or more universally esteemed 
in the profession, whose kind attentions 
during his illness betrayed their good 
opinions. 

His last character was Truffes, in “ Time 
works Wonders,” which he played up to 
the 10th of May with his customary excel- 
lence. He has left a widow and a niece, 
whom he has treated as a father since her 
childhood. 

Mr. Strickland has been a member of the 
General Theatrical Fund since the com- 
mencement, 


THE DRAMA. 
——— 


DRURY LANE. 


On Monday Mapame ANNA THILLON 
made her second appearance in Balfe’s 
new opera, the “ Enchantress.”” This lady 
was taken suddenly ill, and has not been 
able to sing since the first night of the opera 
being produced; we have not been able to 
ascertain the nature of the lady’s complaint, 
and various reports are in circulation ; how- 
ever we are glad to find Mr. Bunn has found 
a Sovereign remedy for it, and we are happy 
tosay she sung with all her wonted taste, 
feeling, expression, and sweetness. The 
house was crowded in every part, and the 
lady was loudly called for at the conclusion 
of the opera. 

QUEEN’S THEATRE. 


The bills of this house display a more 
than usual strong cast. On Tuesday even- 
ing last we witnessed the performance of 
Shakespeare’s Tragedy of “ Romeo and 
Juliet,” in which Mr. Grattan Dawson 
played the part of Romeo in an exeeedingly 
talented manner. The Juliet of Miss Wa- 
verley Scott exhibited generally consider- 
able ability, but her style seems rather 
more passionate than poetic, and she would 
do well to trust to nature instead of strain- 
ing at startling effects. The parting scene 





- 





between her and Romeo was remarkably well 
acted, and worthy of a Patent Theatre; and 
“last, tho’ not least,” was the part of Friar 
Lawrence by Mr. Henry Lynne—it was per- 
fect. The other star we have to mention 
is Miss Louisa Lyons, who played Irma in 
“The Spirit of the Rhine,” which she did 
very well, but her singing was at least a 
comma flat throughout. Messrs. Rey- 
nolds and Manders also deserve praise for 
their exertions. The scenery and dresses 
in all the pieces were excellent. Great 
praise is due to the careful and respectable 
manner in which this theatre is conducted. 
SADLER’S WELLS. 

A new play was produced here on Wed- 
nesday last, which we had not room to 
notice in consequence of giving a long cri- 
tique upon the performance of Mr. Phelps 
in “ William Tell.” The play we are about 
to notice is from the pen of a Mr. R, Sulli- 
van, a gentleman who has acquired some 
literary reputation by a novel which he has 
written called ‘* Raff Hall,” and a volume 
of miscellaneous pieces in prose and poetry 
called “ Flittings of Fancy.” ‘ The King’s 
Friend” is, we believe, the first dramatic 
work of his that has been brought upon the 
stage. If such be the case it is deserving 
of more than ordinary praise for the excel 
lence of its construction; it is written in a 
vigorous and expressive style, rarely, per- 
haps, rising to high poetical beauty, but 
never swelling into bombast, or sinking into 
common-place twaddle. The incidents and 
situations are highly dramatic and effective, 
without being startling by improbability. 
On the whole the piece is one which must 
confer great credit upon the author, and the 
establishment where it was proiluced. Mr. 
Phelps played the part of Henry IV. with 
a frank and manly bearing that quite real- 
ized the character of thatrash warm-hearted 
King. Mr. Marston who played the charac- 
of De Rony, did not altogether meet our 
wishes, we thought he made the character 
too old; we have seen him to greater ad- 
vantage, although the part to our liking is 
the best in the play. Mrs Warner appears 
to have played a part out of her line to give 
the play the advantage of her name in the 
bill—she did her best for the character, but 
it was unworthy ofher talent. Mr. G. Ben- 
net played extremely well in the part of 
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the sottish old governor, De Fresne; and 
Miss Cooper pourtrayed the character of 
Katherine with refined taste and excellent 
judgment. The lover, Victor, by Mr Buck- 
ingham, and the other minor characters in 
the play were respectably sustained. At 
the fall of the curtain the principal charac- 
ters were called for; a similar tribute of 
popular favour was bestowed on the author, 
who acknowledged the compliment from a 
private bux. The piece was announced for 
repetition amidst the most rapturous ap- 
plause. 
ADELPHI. 

We regret we are obliged to postpone our 
notice of a new successful farce by Selby 
on Monday last until next week. 


NIGHT EXHIBITION AT THE 
COLLOSSEUM. 

We have been favoured with a view of 
this most extraordinary painting—a pano- 
rama of London, by Night, as seen from 
the summit of St. Paul’s Cathedral, projec- 
ted and executed under the superintendence 
of Mr. Bradwell, and painted by Messrs. 
Danson and Telbin. The celebrated pano- 
rama of “ London by Daylight,” exhibited 
at the Colosseum, has been familiar to al- 
most every resident and visitor to London ; 
we cannot, then, better describe the new 
panorama than by saying that a fac-simiie 
pieture has been painted, which is placed 
at night in front of the day panorama, in 
which all the combined efforts of art and 
nature as observable in looking down upon 
‘the huge heart of England,” glittering 
with multitudinous gas-lights, and its broad 
noble river, sparkling in the serene radiance 
of a full summer moon, have been wond- 
rously pourtrayed. We can scarcely, indeed, 
convey an adequate idea of the manner in 
which a scene essentially the same as 
that we have beheld in the day exhibition, 
could be so strangely yet beautifully chan- 
ged to the eye as is this picture of “ London 
by Night.” We see the stars twinkling in 
the sky, the light feathery clouds sailing 
by the moon, the surface of the river rip- 
pling as in actual motion, the steamers gli- 
ding on the bosom of the mighty river, 
bearing a bright tremulous track of light in 
their wake. Then our eye is caught by the 
broad thoroughfares of London—Fleet-st., 
Holborn, Ludgate-hill, and Cheapside, 











stretching out like streams of light through 
the less brilliant mass of buildings. Much 
as we have been surprised by the previous 
exhibitions in this now magnificent theatre 
of art, we must confess that this last pano- 
rama far exceeds in variety and splendid ef- 
fects all that we could have imagined of it 
without seeing it. The Grand Saloon of 
Sculpture, the Elalactite Cavern, and the 
Swiss cottage with the view of Mont Blanc, 
are all brilliantly lighted, which completes 
the splendour of the fairy scene. 





MR. MACREADY IN OTHELLO; 
AND 


MR. PHELPS IN IAGO. 


Before criticising Mr. Macready, in Othello, 
we will state what seems to be that gentle- 
man’s conception of the part, and then test 
it by the author’s words. The Othello of 
Mr. Macready is that of a Moor, whose ori- 
ginal nature and ardent temperament are 
under self control the native grandeur of 
his own land is set off by the polish he hag 
acquired from his intimate connection with 
the high and civilized state of Venice. And 
such, we think, was Shakespear’s idea and 
intention, for he is called repeatedly “ The 
noble Moor,” and his self control and digni- 
fied command is often made evident in the 
earlier portion of the play; he does not, when 
his friends defend him from the assault of 
Brabantio, fly into a furious passion, but 
with a cool and determined manner utters, 
“Hold your hands, both you and the rest 
of my inclining; were it my cue to fight, I 
should have known it without a prompter.’’ 
And again, “Keep your bright swords, for 
the dew will rust them; good seigniors, you 
shall more command with years, than with 
your weapons.” The foul words and exre- 
crations of Brabantio arouse him not,his self 
control remains unmoved. If anything was 
wanted to make the conception of the cha- 
racter evident, it is a speech of Ludovico 
when sent to Cyprus to recall Othello, who 
surprised at seeing the Moor's treatment of 
his wife, thus delivers himself, “Is this the 
noble Moor, whom our full Senate call all- 
in-all sufficient, this the noble nature, 

“‘whom passion could not shake?” 

Whose solid virtue, the shot of accident, 
nor dart of chance could neither graze nor 
pierce? We think this will be conclusive 
enough. Before the guard house, again, his 
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passion isnomore aroused than any other 
commander’s would have been under similar 
circumstances, or perhaps hardly so much. 
The speech before the Senate, as delivered 
by Mr. Macready, is not spoken like a set 
piece of declamation, but as the spontaneous 
gushing out of the heart, proving that among 
all nations the eloquent language of the soul 
is universal, and this, without doubt, is the 
beautiful design of its author. It is in the 
third act that the true and genuine passion 
of the Moor is unloosed, and rages with un- 
restrained fury; his love for Desdemona had 
been unbouuded, 

‘But that I love the gentle Desdemona, I would not 
my unhoused free condition put jntocircumscription, 
or confine for the sea’s worth.” 

And it is thislove for Desdemona which 
makes the revenge of Othello a sacrifice and 
not a murder, makes his rage burn with the 
same intensity as his love, and this, Mr. 
Macready with consummate skill, brings 
prominently forward ; witness his beautiful 
scene with his wife when first landing at 
Cyprus, for unless the player makes the 
audience love Desdemona with him, the sub- 
sequent incidents of the drama cannot be 
properly appreciated. Mr. Macready’s act- 
ing in the third and great act of this noble 
tragedy is a master-piece of dramatic skill 
and genius, and never fails of working irre. 
sistibly upon the feelings and sympathies of 
the audience. As every play-goer must have 
frequently witnessed this tragedian’s per- 
formance, it is unnecessary to dissect every 
part of it; we shall therefore only notice one 
or two parts. When Jago affirms that a 
good name is of more value to the owner 
than money, and he that filches it, takes 
that which not enriches him, but makes me 
poor indeed, Mr. Macready’s countenance 
evinces that last extreme of distrust and un- 
certainty which pertain to the character of 
the unsuspecting Moor, and when for an 
instant he overcomes his suspicions. and lets 
his love have way, his delivery of the line, 

“T do not think but Desdemona’s honest” 

is touchingly beautiful, and his cry of an- 
guish, when on Jago hinting how he may be 
satisfied of his wife’s infidelity, he utters— 
“Death and damnation ! O, ’tis painfully eorrect!” 
But the climax of his acting is achieved, as 
it ought to be at the climax of the passion of 
the scene, at the speech beginning— 








“Villain, besure thou prove my love a whore” 
and ending— 

“For nothing canst thou to damnation add greater 
than this ” 

It is in such parts as these, that the gerins 
of an actor is tested; no common or even 
great talent or study could deliver this speech 
unless accompanied with genius; by genius 
we mean the actual identification of the actor 
with the character of the man, in one of the 
most awful workings of his nature. This 
speech is most wonderfully delivered by Mr. 
Macready, he rises by natural degrees, (and 
not at once, as all inferior actors invariably 
do), to a height of frantic passion, laying 
waste beneath it all the best feelings of his 
nature, and yet finely discriminated in all its 
parts, for instance, when he says— 

“ Ifthou dost torture me, ” 

Mr. Macready’s delivery of ‘‘torture” is 
as though his very heart strings were torn 
and dissevered, but it is needless to bring 
forward any more prvofs of its excellence, 
as the deep impression it must have made 
on the minds of play-goers is the best tribute 
to its beauty. In the last scene much of 
the original dignity and self-control of 
Othello returns, aroused at intervals by the 
remembrance of his supposed wrong. The 
whole of this act is equal to any part of the 
actors performance. Mr. Macready does not 
bound about the stage, making odd faces, 
and cutting queer capers, as very many 
of the players we have seen in this character 
delight in; he reverences his author, and for 
the sake of around of applause from the 
illiterate, never sacrifices the meaning of his 
part, he plays it with the knowledge that it 
was a sacrifice to injured honour, and not a 
murder perpetrated by brutal passion ; it is 
the sacrifice to honor that still maintains the 
noble character of ths Mocr; his death was 
noble, his love was noble, his sacrifice was 
noble, his body was that of a Moor, his soul 
partook in a great measure of that of the 
ancient Roman; this is our conception of the 
part, and this is Mr. Macready’s performance 
of it, and this we humbly believe to be the 
intention and idea of Shakspeare. In con- 
cluding our critique on Mr. Macready, we 
must in justice, notice the peculiar beauty 
of his action, after having stabbed himself; 
his staggering round the room until he 
nearly reaches the dead body of Desdemona, 
is a most poetical and fit illustration in action 
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of the character of Othello. He had dis- 
covered when too late, his fatal error ; all 
his thoughts were centered in the fate of 
her for whom he had sacrificed all ; he dies 
by her side, calling on her name; it gives all 
the force to his saying that he was one, 
“That loved not wisely, but too well.” 
Concerning Mr. Phelps’ Jago, we can con- 
sistently praise it, for it is an opportunity 
that we long have wished, having always 
seen that he had that within him which 
would work well. His performances of 
Stukeley, Hubert, Old Dornton, Adam in 
“ As You Like It,” and Jago, place him iu 
a most prominent position among his bro- 
ther actors. His Jago, next to Mr. Ma- 
cready’s, is most certainly far above any 
other Jago of the day. When we went to 
see him in the part at Drury Lane some 
time since, we were afraid that from having 
played with Macready he would have fallen 
into the error so common among the actors 
of the present day, of imitating the manner 
of the great tragedian, but we rejoice to say 
that our fears were groundless. Mr. Phelps 
gave us his conception of the part which 
was both original and for the most part true 
to the text, and on the whole a most happy 
illustration of his author; where Mr. Phelps 
failed, we think was was that he did not in- 
vest the character with the intellectual su- 
periority which Jago undoubtedly possessed ; 
we feel sure that Mr. Phelps, should he see 
these remarks, will take them the spirit they 
are written, namely, that he has too much 
talent to be afraid of having any small de- 
fect noticed. Mr’ Phelps completely under- 
stood his author; he did not make Jago a vil- 
lian, as actors generally do in this character; 
when talking to Othello, Cassio, or Rodrigo, 
he was the laughing, bold devil, but still 
with nice discrimination, showing the audi- 
ence his real value in the soliloquies,. His 
reading of the part was almost faultless, 
and the sarcastic portions of the dialogue 
delivered with happy effect, and the diffi- 
culties of the third act he conquered with 
great skill. Mr. Phelps is an actor that 
must keep rising ; his plan is the only right 
one—he goes on a regular system, and does 
not lay himself out for applause at the sa- 
crifice of truth, and clearly studies all parts 
of his dialogue before acting it, and care- 
fully avoids the evil of making as many 





points of the part as he can, which many 
actors peculiarly delight in. We say to 
him. Go on and prosper. 


MEMORANDA. 


Sunpay, June Ist.—Second Sunday after 
Trinity, 


Monpay, 2d.—Mackay’s first appearance 
in London, 1821. 

Wepnespay, 4th.— Weber died 1776. 

Saturpay, 7th—The grent English ac- 
tress, Mrs. Siddons, died 1831. 
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MANAGERS AND THE PUBLIC. 
(Concluded from our last.) 

Having intimated in our last that we 
should never become the apologists for 
managers when they took any advantage of 
the public, and having invariably endea- 
voured, as far as our ability goes, to correct 
any abuse that may take place where the 
public benefit in concerned, we consider ‘it 
would be unjust to the managers did we not 
endeavour to put the public in possession of 
some of the difficulties they have to contend 
with in a respectable establishment. Of 
course the manager has much to do in the 
outset,in selecting his company, particularly 
among ,the female portion of it, as they 
generally intimate at the time of their en- 
gagement they are in the habit of represent- 
ing a certain line of characters, to deviate 
from which is considered by many as a blot 
upon their reputation, in the profession to 
which they belong. When a new play is 
first read in the green room, and the actors 
of both classes are present, much doubt ex- 
ists in their minds who are to play certain 

parts, but this is generally settled before the 
play is read by the acting manager, who has 
his favourites, and the moment the parts 
are cast a division arises, and frequently 
disputes take place, which often ends in the 
manager losiog a favourite actor of the pub- 
lic, and both author and manager are put 
to great inconvenience, and the play is de- 
layed foratime. If new scenery is required, 
contentions continually occur as to what 
shall be introduced, the author wishing to 
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have his ideas carried out,while the painter 
forms a different opinion. Thus another de- 
lay takes place and the manager is obliged 
tointerfere and insist on certain things being 
done, while the scene painter will reply to 
do it in the manager’s way. The scenery 
will take another week to get ready ; thus 
much time is lost. New dresses are at all 
times in request, and the alterations to the 
costume required is an important object, 
the manager requests the person in this de- 
partment frequently to alter the old, and 
the answer will be, ten to one, new ones can 
be made in a shorter time than altering the 
old ones; here another obstacle presents it- 
self, and a further time is required to pro- 
duce the play. When the rehearsal takes 
place, some lady er gent. who do not like 
their parts, will contrive to be unwell, for 
the purpose of getting rid of the character ; 
thus a longer delay is required in bringing 
the play out. If the piece should be an 
opera, twenty times the exertion is required 
in producing it; drilling the chorusses is a 
most important matter, and we are sorry to 
say from our own knowledge these persons 
generally, male and female, cause great 
difficulty in a theatre from their indifference 
and total want of principle, which very often 
gives rise to much altercation between the 
author, chorus-master, musical director, and 
manager. The difficulty of bringing outa 
new piece on the first night of its repre- 
sentation, is beyond calculation to those per- 
sons who have never been upon the stage, 
and have witnessed the scene. The carpen- 
ters and scene shifters are in constant mo- 
tion, and we are quite sure if the public 
generally were aware of the difficulties that 
frequently present themselves in this de- 
partment, much greater allowances would 
be made by the audience than are shown 
when a trifling mistake occurs. We have 
endeavoured to lay before our readers some 
of the most prominent features of the difti- 
culties that managers frequently have to 
encounter, and when it is considered the 
number of persons engaged in a theatre, not 
only actors, but musicians, dress makers, 
scene painters, carpenters, mechanists, door- 
keepers, money-takers, check-takers, box- 
keepers, property-men, and men of no 
property, we think we have shewn all the 
difficulties a manager has _ to struggle with, 
besides those of pleasing the public, and 





raising the means to carry out his business, 
and pay their salaries on a Saturday. 


THE IRISH HARP. 
(Concluded from our last.) 

Decatzus and Diodorius describing Ire- 
land, says, “The priests with their Harps 
sung praises to Apollo” The round towers 
of Ireland are said to be temples, erected 
for the worshipping of Apollo or the Sun. 
Venantius Fortunatus, who wrote in the 
fifth century,in his accounts of the musical 
instruments used by the various nations in- 





habiting Gaul, says “ Romanusque lyra plau- 
det tira, barbarus harpa Crotta 
Brittana canat.”” The Irish Harp corres- 
ponds with the Crotta, as in use among the 
British or Celtic inhabitants ; as also Harpa 
to the Cruit, the Irish term for the Harp, 
the latter word being applied to it by the 
English, from theirsimiliarity of form. The 
Irish had two kinds of Harp, the Cruit, and 
Ceannairdcruit The Cuirt or hand Har p 
was strung with single chords, and was used 
for religious purposes both by Pagan and 
Christian priests; the Ceannairdcruit, was 
strung with double chords, and originally 
comprised thirty strings, meeting trom time 
to time with alterations and improvements, 
until reaching its present form: used in 
public assemblies by the bard. The ancient 
Irish are said to have had the following 
different kinds of Harp:—1. the Cinnard 
Cruit, or high-headed Harp; 2. the Crom 
Cruit, or bending Harp; 3. the Clairseach, 
or common Harp; 4, the Ceirin, used by 
the Priests; 5. the Craiftin Cruit, or Craf- 
tins Harp. 








FUNERAL OF THE LATE MR. 
STRICKLAND. 

The remains of this lamented gentleman 
were removed on Friday last, at half-past 
one o’clock,from his residence, and conveyed 
to the cemetery belonging tothe parish of 
St. Giles’s in the Fields, in St. Pancras-road. 
The ceremony was conducted ina manner 
which attested the high esteem in which he 
was held as an actor, and the general regard 
entertained forthe man. Independently of 
the various family connections and private 
friends who followed him to the grave, a 
great number of persons anxious to pay a 
last tribute of respect to their old favourite 
joined.the procession, which, on entering 
the cemetery could sot have numbered much 
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less than three hundred persons. The pri- 
vate carriages of Mr. Webster, the lessee of 
the Haymarket Theatre, Madame Celeste, 
Mr. Farren, Mr. Buckstone, and Mrs, 
Davidge attended. Amongst those present 
at the interment were Mr. Webster. Mr. 
Mr. Jerrold, and Mr. Baker, a medical 
gentleman, besides the following members 
of the Haymarket company:—Messrs. Far- 
ren, Buckstone. Holl, Stuart, Tilbury, F. 
Webster, Howe, T. F. Mathews, J. Bland, 
Caulfield, T. G. Read, E. Yarnold, H. 
Widdicombe, Gough, Clarke, Cade, Ennis, 
Santer. &c. Several members of the Adel- 
phi company, and artists from different other 
theatres, were also assembled on the mourn- 
ful occasion. The funeral, which was very 
handsomely appointed, was condncted by an 
old friend of the deceased—Mr. James Hen- 
derson, of Poland-street. 
CHIT-CHAT. 

Tue German Dwarrs.—These wonder- 
ful little beings are realizing a splendid for- 
tune in the south of Ireland. They are at 
present exhibiting at Waterford with im- 
mense success, and throughout their tour 
have been visited by nearly all the aristo- 
cracy of the sister kingdom, Their minia- 
ture carriage is of the most beautiful des- 
cription, and the liveries of the attendants, 
in the style of those of the foreign ambassa- 
dors, are most gorgeous. These little Ger- 
mans are expected to visit London in a 
very short time. 

Haymarkat THEATRE.—Tuesday, the 
grd of June, is fixed upon for the second 
annual benefit in aid of the funds of the 
General Post-Office Sub-sorters and Letter- 
carriers’ Widows and Orphans’ Pension 
Institution, when, in addition to Jerrold’s 
new and successful comedy, Time Works 
Wonders ; all the strength and talent of the 
company will be brought in force ; and we 
hope the committee of this excellent insti- 
tution will meet with an equal amount of 
patronage as on the last occasion, 

Princess’s.—A new opera by Loder is 
in preparation at this theatre, of which a 
very favourable opinion is entertained by 
the most competent judges. Madame Dorus 
Gras has been engaged, and will make her 
first appearance on the English stage as the 
principal soprane in the forthcoming opera. 

Brauam and his two sons have been sing- 











ing at Manchester, and at several other 
places in that locality, with the greatest 
succesr. 

Mr. Witpand a young lady have become 
lessees of the Oiympic, the time of opening 
is not get fixed upon. 

Mr. C. MATTHEWs AND HIs CREDITORS. 
On Saturday a dividend of 1s. 8d. inthe 
pound was declared under the estate of Mr. 
C. Mathews, on his insolvency in the Court 
of Bankruptcy, arising from a portion of his 
professional earnings being set aside for the 
creditors. The debts proved amount to 
upwards of 6000/ , and the dividend was de- 
clared on the amount at present in the hands 
of the official assignee. The payment of a 
part of Mr. Mathews’s income, jointly with 
his wife’s will be continued, and now that 
the debts have been ascertained, the credit- 
ors will be paid as the funds are placed in 
the hands ofthe official assignee. 


The poet Bunn entered so very enthusias- 
tically into the poetical character on the first 
night of his great national lyric, called “the 
Enchantress,” that he ran up into the ward- 
robe, ransacked the stock of dresses, and 
habited himself in the garb of APoLLo. He 
then rushed to the property room, and seiz- 
ing a precious lyre of papier-mache, hurried 
down to the wing, exclaiming’ “ Now, if 
they call for the poet, I am prepared to meet 
the public in my proper charaeter.” The 
call for the poet was, however, so mild and 
yet so mirthful withal, that Panvus APOLLO 
suspected the presence of chaff, and, like 
an old bird, refused to be caught by it. He 
therefore did not come before the curtain, 
but feeling inspired in the Aroto’s dress, 
whiie the fit or rather the mis-fit was on him, 
he retired to his own room, and wrote the 
the following ballad for his next opera :— 


FIRST COUPLET. 
While I was sitting near a stone, 
And Memory’s music rung 
Over the spirit dark and lone, 
That grief too deeply stung. 
When friends that once we warm’d and fed, 
Shall act the traitor’s part ; 
When Hope's fair flowers are lying dead, 
I'll press thee to my heart. 
SECOND COUPLET. 
"Tis true, the moon is constant still, 
To where it throws its light, 
And stais may twinkle in the rill 
That runs beneath the night. 
"Tis true that Memory’s shadowy hues 
Are panes at which we start ; 
At such a time I’ll not refuse 
To press thee to my heart. 
Punch, 
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Free Trappe Bazaar, Covent GARDEN.— 
This exhibition of our manufacturing pro- 
duce was closed on Tuesday evening. The 
quantity of persons visiting it each day for 
the last three weeks, have been about 10,000. 
On Wednesday a grand soiree took place; 
Mons, Jullien and his band was engaged 
upon the occasion; no money was taken as 
the intention was to give a treat to the ladies 
and their friends, who had been active in 
attending the stalls for the sale of the various 
articles sent to the committee of manage- 
ment. 


THINGS THAT ARE NOT TRUE. 


It is not true that the country people 
coming up to Town are very desirous to see 
the Queen’s Palace, but it is true they have 
a greater desire to witness the Free-trade 
Bazaar, and the Thames Tunnel. 

It is not true that the public have a dis- 
taste to theatricals generally— butit is true 
those that have, feel a great desire to read 
the criticisms in the Theatrical Journal. 

It is not true that Madame Thillon has 
been so ill as was represented—but it is 
true that she objects to perform without 
having her salary paid first. 

It is not true the weather has been un- 
usually hot this month—but it is true that 
there has been more great coats worn than 
for many years before. 

It is not true that the band at Sadler’s 
Wells play “ We won't go home till morn- 
ing,” at the conclusion of the ‘ King’s 
Friend,” but something very much like it, 

It is not true that Madame Tussaud’s ex- 
hibition is excelled by any other—but it is 
true that all persons who have seen it de- 
clares their astonishment at ,the beauty and 
extent of the suite of rooms. 

It is not true that the exhibition at the 
Royal Academy is better this year than 
last—but it is true the rooms are so badly 
constructed that a good picture cannot be 
seen to any advantage. 

It is not true that there was ever so many 
country people in town as at present—but 
it is true the females may be easily discern- 
ible from cockneys, the greater portion 
of them wearing veils to hide their blushes, 
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It is not true that Mr. Collins, Glass 
Enameller to her Majesty, goes to a great 
expense to illuminate on her birth-day; 
but it is true his display is as beggarly as 
any in the metropolis. 





To Correspondents. 


J. Warp—We can assure our subscriber 
his journal has been sent off by post 
regularly,-—please to enquire at the post- 
office, Cheltenham, 

L. M.—We have answered the question so 
many times that it may be considered an 
advertisement. Madame Vestris is in her 
46th. year. 

An AMATEUR—Which is the best way to 
become well acquainted with the stage ?— 
do and practice in the country. 

T. Wetts—Is Covent Garden taken by Mr. 
Macready ?—We have no authority to say 
that it has, 

J. P—Who is likely to play Mr. Strickland’s 
Characters at the the Haymarket—the 
only man in the company we know of is 
Mr. Tilbury. 


C. W. Jones—His request will be attended 
to. 


A New Reaper—If the MS. is forwarded 
to us, we willlook over it aud give our 
opinion. 

R, H.—The memoir of Mr Keeley is in 
Journal, No. 246; that of Mrs. Keeley, 
No. 223. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
IN EIGHT LESSONS. 


RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 


&c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in Eight Lessons, acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, adapt- 
ed either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one third the time and mental labour usually re- 
quisite. Book-keeping as practised in the Govern- 
ment, banking, and merchants’ offices, Short-hand, 
& 





c. 
Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 
“Under such instructors as Mr. SMART, penman- 
ship has been reduced toa science, and the acquisi- 
tion of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered but 
the “labour of an hour!”— Polytechnic Jourual. 

‘* We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. Smart, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the 
Calligraphic Science.”— The Evening Star. 

“Mr. Smarrt’s mode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former system which hascome 
under our inspection.”—London Journal of Com 
merce. 





Dramatic and Musical Works for review, and 
comunications of every kind, for the Editor, 
to be addressed tothe Publisher, (post-paid), 
51 and 52, Paternoster Row, 


» AND 52, PATERNOSTER ROW; 








(Where all Communications for the Editor must be addressed) and 


COLLINS, 14, HOLYWELL STREET, 


STRAND; CLEAVE, SHOE LANE; 


Wat ine, 403, Strand—Barrnu, 4, Brydges Street-—Vicxrnrs, Holywell Street—Buitain, Paternoster- 
Row—Sreit, Paternoster Row—Mann, Cornhill—Causton, Birchin Lane—Movuntcast Le, 10, Bedford 
Court, Covent Garden--Harvey, 5, Vernon Place, Bagnigge Wells Road---Wirry, 72, Fleet Street 
Dua@paLe, Strand---APPLEYARD, Farringdon Street---RuTHEHGEN, 114,, St.George’s Circus, facing the 


Surrey Theatre---Marnriorr, 20, Charlotte Street, 


Blackfriars Road---GoLp1nG, Oakley Street---Dyson, 


Shoreditch ; and all Booksellers. 
HARVEY, PRINTER, 26, CHARLOTTE STREET, BLACKFRIARS ROAD. 











